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Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

I V asMngtcm , January 26, 1920 . 

Sir: At the request of the Board of Education of the City of 
Passaic, N. J., this bureau has recently made a comprehensive study 
of the problem of adult education in that city. The Jhdy was made 
l»y Mrs. Alice Barrows Fernandez, specialist in social and industrial 
relations and education, detailed for this purpose by me. The find- 
ing of this study, together with constructive recommendations, I am 
transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
P^ducation. Since Passaic has a very large foreign population and a 
very large percentage of illiteracy, third among the cities of the 
United States in this respect according to the census of 1910 , this 
report will be of value to all persons interested in the problems of 
Americanization and the teaching of illiterates. Permit me to call 
attention to the fact that Mrs. FernaiUlez has treated somewhat fully 
the relation of adult education to the industrial life of the city and 
has emphasizedjthe fact that Americanization is very largely a social 
problem. 

Respect fully submitte d. ** 

P. P. Claxton, 

Comynisswner. 

The honorable the Secretary of tue Interior. 
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> THE PROBLEM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN PASSAIC, N. J . 1 


, Owing to the character of the population and the industrial situa- 
tion in Passaic, N, J., the city has ah opportunity to make a contri- 
bution to the- problem of adult education which should be significant 
for all industrial cities in the country. But there are certain funda- 
mental difficulties inherent in her present industrial and social condi- 
tions which will have to be recognized before any adequate system 
of adult edupntion can be started. 

Thefcureau of Education, in conducting the survey of adult edu- 
cation In Passaic, began with a survey of the general social and 
industrial conditions of the community in* .order to determine the 
need for adult education. Obviously, since the public schools were 
created by the people for the use of all the people, it is necessary 
in making an estimate of any educational system to determine in the 
first place the needs and desires of the people. Important as this is 
in the matter of day-school education of children, it is doubly so in 
the study of adult education, for, while elementary-school education 
is compulsory, the attendance of adults at day or evening school is 
optional, and the very existence of the classes depends on the effec- 
tiveness of the schools in .meeting the needs and desires of the people. 
Adult education is one of the few types of public education which 
has to meet the test of making good from (Jay to day, or from night 
to night, with the people who come to the classes. Consequently, 
in studying adult education in Passaic, it is a matter of the. first 
importance to know who the people of Passaic are — what is £h§iT 
nationality, where and how they live, in what kind of industries they 
work, how Tnany hours they work, what their desires are in regard 
to education, to what extent -they are using the public schools, and 
what are their criticisms of the schools. 


SOME SOCIAL 


a"nd 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS ABOUT PASSAIC. 


Passaic is a city of approximately 00,000 to 70,000 inhabitants, 1 so 
hemmed in by the Surrounding towns <t*f Clifton, Garfield, artd Wall- 

. — — — . — — - — . _»_i. ~ ^ 

* In October, 1919, upon the inquest pf the Board of .Education of Passaic, N. J.» tfea 

l nltod States Bureau of Education undertook #n Investigation of the proism of adult 
education tn that city. The Commissioner of Education (Mulled Alice Barrows Fernandes, 
the bureau*# specialist Id soclah and In da etna l relatione In education, to carry* on the 
work, which was begun October 29, 1919. m 

* According to the' 1910 census, Passaic was a city of 64,778 Inhabitants. (Thirteenth 

Oenaua of the United States,. 1910, Statistic* for New Jersey, Table 2., p. G7ft.)~ The 
“LeglsiaUve Annual, State of New Jersey/* gives the estimate for. 1 9 15 at 61/188, 
Th* popular estimate for the current jear Is 72,000, . * . 
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6 THE PROBLEM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN PASSAIC, N. J. 

ington that there is no possibility at present of the town growing 
beyond its present limits. The city is an interesting example of the 
average industrial city of the u one-dominant- industry ” type. It has 
always been a textile town. The first cotton bleuchery was established 
in 1813, although the real beginning in manufacturing was not until 
the Dundee Dam was erected in 1858. From that time until the pres- 
ent the city developed industrially until now’ it is one of the chief 
woolen manufacturing centers in the country. 

Passaic is not an industrial town of rapid growth like Gary, I ml,, 
or Flint, Mich.; on the cAtrary, it is an old town, founded in the 
seventeenth century in what is now called the Dundee section of the 
city, on the banks of the Passaic River. Unlike the brand-new in- 
dustrial town, where social and educational problems as a result of 
industrial conditions are glaringly apparent to the most casual ob- 
server, conditions in Passaic which have given rise to its present 
social, industrial, and educational problems have grown up gradually, 
and comparatively unnoticed until recent times, just as the city itself 
has crept up gradually about the original settlement of Dundee, chok- 
ing it, and then spreading out across the railroad tracks to “ the hill." 

But the majority of the people did not pass' across the tracks; they 
remained on the east side of the city, until now Passaic presents the f 
picture, so common in American industrial citifl^f the separation of 
the mass of the people, largely foreign born, from the minority of the 
nativo born. Passaic is not unusual in this except that geographically 
the separation is unusually striking. 

WHERE THE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE LIVE. * 

Apparently, as Passaic grew industrially, the factories tended to 
concentrate, as is usually the case, in the old part of the town, and 
the workers, as they arrived in response to the call of the mills, set- 
tled in the same section, until at the time of the 1910 census 76 per 
cent of the total population lived in wards 1 and 4 on the east side of 
the railroad track; 40.6 per cent lived in wind 1 alone, or the old 
Dundee section. In other words, nearly half of the total population 
lived in about one-sixth the total area of the city (280.6 acres), while 
9.9 per cent lived in nearly half the total area of the city (783.9 
acres), ward 3 ; 14.1 per cent lived in ward 2 ;* 22,266 lived in ward 1 ; 
7,719 in ward 2$ 6,411 in ward 3; and i9,377. in ward 4 (see map). 
Obviously, this means for the mass ,of the jjwple very great conge 
tion in a comparatively small area. 

'Thirteenth Consult of the United State*. 1910, HtatUtic* fur New Joreey. Table 5 i». 
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The objection may be raised that these statistics are of little value’ 
at the present time, since they are 10 years old, but, as a matter of 
fact, it would seem fair to assume for the following reasons that they 
are not far from the truth. ' 4 
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t'n aht IV. — Per cent ol' illiterates ‘in Passaic compared with other New Jersey titles 

of same sire. * 

In the first pluce, as the Commissioner of Education pointed out 
in a bulletin “ Public Facilities for Educating the Alien 

In 1010 there .were in the United States-more thnn thirteen mllllonR of 
foreign 4>orn men, women, and Children, and more than four*flfths of those 
coming In that year were from southern and eastern European countries and 
tither countries In which the percentage of Illiteracy is very large. Nearly 
three millions of these foreign-born men. women, and children over 10 years of 
oge were unable to speak the English language, ^and more than one million six 
hundred thousand were unable to read and write In any language, The four 
years following the census year of 1010 added largely to all these classes, the 
iiveynge immigration of these , years being more than one ^million annually. 
The tide has receded since tlpjbegfcmlng of the war in Europe. . . m- 
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* Passaic was one of the industrial centers which attracted the peo- 
ple from southern and eastern European countries. Therefore; it 
would be fair t# assume that in the years from 1910 to 1914, there was 
^ h considerable increase in Pissaic of the same type of immigration 
as in 1910, and that there was practjcally no increase from 1914 to 
the jft&ent time. On the contrary, there has doubtless boon a tle- 
' crease during the present year. Therefore, presumably, from 1910 
to 1914 there was an increase in the number who could not speak 
English and in the amount of illiteracy. In 1910, however, the illit- 
eracy in Passaic was twice as great as the illiteracy in' the United 
States as a wjiole, and there were 15,107 people in the city who could 
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not speak English. From 1914 to the p resen t^timo there has been, 
according to (he records of the board of education; ah average at- 
tendance at evening school classes for the teaching of English not 
more than 250 persons per year. There are, ‘of course, other agencies 
teaching JEnglish in Passaic, such the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association, but on 
the most generous estimate not jnore than 200 per year average at- 
tendance could be craliEed to such classes. That means that since 
' 1914 to 1920 about 450 people a year, or at>out 2,700 adults ha\p 
attended classes which teach reading and writing. Therefore, assum- 
ing that the increase of population from 1910 to 1914 has been offset 
by emigration sincMhe ending of the war, it is clear that hot as much 
as one-fifth of those who* could not speak English in 1910 has re- 
; V- eeived training in that language in the last 10 years. In other words, 
there, would still be at least 12,000 people in Passaic who <$p not 
fespeak English. 
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, the problem of adult EDUCATION IN PASSAIC, N. J. 11 

EIGHTY PER CENT OF THE PARENTS OF PUBLIC-BCHOOL 
CHILDREN ARE FOREIGN BORN. 

Moreover, in order to check the 1010 figures and to secure first- 
hand data in regard to present conditions, a questionnaire was sent 
out to the fathers and mothers of all public-school children to find 
out where they were born.. As the returns were* tabulated accdMing 
to, schools, it was possible to. determine in what, parts of the city 
the different nationalities lived. Replies were received from 14,623. 
parents of public-school children. Of this number, 80.8 per cent 
were foreign born and 19.2 per cent were born in the United States. 
Of all pjfrents of elementary school children. 74. T per cent live in 
wards 1 and 4 — that is, on the east side of the Erie Railroad track; 
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Chart VI. — Nativity of^arenta of public rchool cbtldrvu of Passaic. 

26 per cent live in ward 1, the Dundee section; 48.7 per cent live 
in ward 4; 18.7 per cent in ward 2; and only 6.6 per cent in ward 3. 
In other words, 74.7 per cent of all parents of public-school children 
live in hardly more than one-third of the total area of the town. 
Obviously, these figures tend to corroborate the statistics of 1910 
ns to the distribution of population and nationality, the. chief differ- . 
once being that, although about the Same proportion of the popular 
tion remains on tiro east side of the city, there is a larger proportion 
or parents of public-school children in ward 4 than in ward 1 (see 
' Table 1). Considering the fact, however, that there are a number 
of parbchial schools in ward 1, the actual number of parents of 
children of public-school age in ward 1 is doubtless larger thap these 
figures indic&te. - * . « 

Forty countries are represented. among the parents of public-school 

childreh (see Table 1). Thelargeet per cent afe from the : Slavic 

+ • ' * * * " : ' J - - % '**" 
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countries, and the next largest number from Italy. For example, 
as C'Hart VI shows. 205 per cent of all the parmls of public-school 
children in Passaic were born in Russia; 25 per cent of all the for- 
eign born are Russian; 18.4 per cent were lorn in Austria; 11.1 
per cent in Poland ; 11.8 per cent in Hungary ; 1 5 per cent in Czecho- 
" Slovakia; 1.2 per cent in Galicia; and 12.4 per cent were born in 
Italy. Chart VTI gives the distribution of natioualities according to 
schools and wards. 4 

THE MAJORITY OF WORKERS ARE IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

It is difficult to determine the exact numl>er of workers living in 
I^assaic who work in Passaic factories, because, although Passaic, 
Garfield, and Wallingtbn are politically separate towns, as a matter 
of -fact they are industrially one unit, some factories having one 
part of their plant in Passaic and the other part in the adjoining 
town of Garfield, etc. According to the Board of Trade of Passaic, 
however, there are 04 industrial establishments in Passaic and the 
immediate vicinity giving the number of workers employed therein. 
There are in these establishments 28,74!) workers. Of the total 
number. 19,140. or 6(5.5 per cent, are in the textile industries, and 
13.330, or 40.4 per cent of all the workers, ure employed ihseven 
woolen mills, six of which are situated in or near the Dundee section 
of thv city. (Sec Table 2.) , 
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Taiiijc 2. — Tabulation of of Fassair, xhotring dixtribution of 

trorkers, J91fT 
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* F arty -eight establishments art represented In this list, hut there are less IJiga 3 establishments In noh 
industry in this group. 

RELATION OF THE PRESENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDI- 
TIONS OF PASSAIC TO THE PROBLEM OF ADULT EDUCATION. ' 

It is obvious from the foregoing facts that, inasmuch as the 
foreign bom make up the majority of the people of Passaic, the 
first task of the public school in the matter of adult education is 
to meet the needs of the foreign-bom adults. List us consider what 
is already being done in this direction and what is the attitude of 
the people most concerned in the matter of adult education. 

According to the reports of the board of education, 3,116 people 
attended evening classes for the teaching of English from 1915 to 
1919, but the average daily attendance for each of those years was 
only 249 pupils per year, as shown in the following table : * 

TApkf^T. — -Unrolhantt find avefa-yr uttcrulnyu^r in public evening schools. 


Attendance. 
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During the past year considerable effort has been put forth by 
various agencies outside the schools to increase the number of 
classes in English. Both the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association have hud classes, 
but considering all the agencies, botj^thside and outside the schools, 
it is still obvious that only a small fraction of the people who are 
not able to speak English are receiving instruction in English. The 
most significant point about the figures of attendance at the publio 
schools is that, although 8,116 people entered evening school in the! 
four years from 1915 to 1919, the average attendance for those years 
was only 996, or about one-third of the number who entered* Bull 
since the same 996 people did ttot attend regularly, it follows : 
- # *• * : > *v‘. m 
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not even one-third of the people who entered hud full-time instruc- 
tion. In other words, the .classes in English in the public evening 
schools are not attracting many pupils, and they are failing to hold 
them after they get the people to the schools. 

It should be pointed out that this situation is not peculiar to 
Passaic. The city of Passaic is fortunate in having a progressive 
and up-to-date school system. It is also to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the city has the modern type of school buildings, which 
makes possible a socialized school for both children and adults, and 
these school buildings (hos. 10 anti 12) are situated in the section 
of the city where social centers are most needed. Passaic, with its 
progressive school policy, can develop an excellent system of adult 
education; the fact that the board of education has asked for a 
survey of the situation is evidence that it is interested in future 
accomplishments, not in defense of past failures. The fact is, how- 
ever 1 , that Passaic is in much- the same position in regard to the 
development of adult education in which other cities find them- 
8eJ\es; that is, a school plant equipped to take care of large num- 
bers of students, a, teaching force willing and eager to do its part, 
a large adult population, mostly foreign born, to whom the right 
kind of adult education would be a boon, and only av small number 
of people attending the evening classes. 

Recently, since the interest in Americanization work, there has 
been a tendency throughout the country for various civic bodies, 
boards of trade, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, civic clubs, etc., to get together, form a com- 
mittee, and lay out plans for increasing attendance at classes for the 
teaching of English; but the attendance still remains entirely out of 
proportion tQpthe number of people to be reached. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that one reason for this fact is that the group of 
people taking the initiative, praiseworthy as are their efforts, are, 
after all, not the group of people most concerned in the matter ; that 
is, the men and women who attend or would be likely to attend such 
classes in the public schools. The bureau, therefore, in making the 
survey, followed its usual custom of' endeavoring to find out from 
the people themselves, through their different clubs, foreign groups, 
and labor organizations, why they did not attend the evening schools 
and what kind of courses they would be interested in taking. 

One of the first things revealed by the investigntiem was that 
the people, through their different nationality groupspnad already 
started classes for teaching themselves English. This was particu- 
larly interesting m view of the fact that a number of public citizens 
, interested in the subject of Americanization had stated as one of the 
reasons why eo few people took courses in English that “ the foreign- 
d onotwant to. learn English.” )?e are convinced that this is 
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an erroneous impression, for in no case was there found any objection 
to learning English, and in many cases real eagerness to learn. It 
was found that* the labor organization that had by far the largest 
number of foreign born, the Passaic Local of the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers of America, was already starting classes in En glish and 
citizenship and was planning to have classes in history, economics, 1 ** 
etc. Such efforts, of course, are in line with the general movement 
among workers to start educational courses through trade-union col- 
leges, workers’ institutes, etc. Evidently, then, it was true in Passaic, 
:is in other cities, that there was a desire on the part of the people for 
courses in English, and in a good many instances for more than the 
eleiiitmturv’ courses in English. Why, then, were they not attending 
■the evening schools in greater "numbers? 

WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY IN REGARD TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The following-nre some of the reasons given by the men and 
women themselves. Poles, Russians, Hungarians. Bohemians. Aus- 
trians, as to why they did not attend evening school : 

"How can I? I work at night." . 

"I work now during the day, hut my wife works at night and I hnve to 
stay at home to take care of the children.'* ' . 

“I* tried It; I leaned to read and write some, hut not to spook English. “ 

“ It Is childish. We keep saying all ttflp time, ’this la a desk:’ 4 this U a 

door.' I know it is u desk and a door. Whut lor keep saying ii all the time? 44 

“My teacher, she was very nice young lady, but very younp. She does 
not understand what I want to talk about or know about.” 

"7.30 p. m. to 0.30 p. m. Is too long; you get home too late. You get out 
*of work at 0, then get out of school at 0.30, and it s 10.30 before you get to 
bed, and that's too late for a spinner. A spinner can't take chances." 

"They treat you like a child because you don't know English" 

"Too tired." 

In each of the interviews the people were asked if they would 
be more likely to come if they had teachers of their own nation* 
ality to teach them English, The response was immediate; their 
faces would light up as they replied, w Yes; that is liferent. Then 
we will not get discouraged in the beginning.” 

If these criticisms are carefully studied, it' will be found that 
most of the fundamental reasons for the present failure in even* 
ing school instruction are touched upon in them. The criticisms 
are of three kinds— those that have to do with the method of in* 


stmeti on in the schdol; the attitude toward the foreign ism, and 
conditions outside the school which make attendance difficult. 
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ENGLISH NOT TAUGHT AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL COMMUNICATION. 

. . In the first place, investigation proved that it was true that the 
method of instruction did not sufficiently takqjpinto consideration 
the people who were being taught. The recitation was not a “ so- 
•cial recitation,” and the inductive method was not used as a means 
of developing the course. 

In the Passaic schools, at the time of the investigation, there 
were 395 pupils enrolled in the evening schools. There were ±1 
nationalities represented. The men and women enrolled were work- 
ing during the day in 51 different establishments, the largest num- 
ber being employed in the textile industry. Their ages ranged from 

19 to 45 and over. 

These pupils were grown men and women who, after a hard day's 
work, were giving up their evonjngs to come to school in order to 
learn to com-T^un irate in English. Yet, upon the whole* the chief crit- 
icism to be mude of the evening school instruction is that the hfngihh 
language, was nvt being taught for purposes of communication , The 
criticism of the workers that they were taught to read and write, but 
not to speak, was a well-founded criticism. 0#*1 language is more 
important for (ho average person than the. written or printed word; 
yet the large part of time in the classroom was taken up in reading 
and writing. J And it should be mentioned at this point that there was 
little evidence of any sensitiveness to the sound of words on the part 
of the teachers. Pupils were permitted to enunciate badly, making 
the sumo mistake over and over again, without correction. Tliero 
waSTimost unfortunate habit of reading ia chorus. This is, of course*, 
a discredited method, particularly so in teaching adults a foreign \ 
language, since the best pupils lead in the chorus and the others are 
merely confirmed in their own bad habits of enunciation. There was 
almost no attempt to use the dramatic method of teaching; that is, 
having the pupils act out the written selections. There was almost' 
no encouragement to discussion and little attempt to draw out the 
pupils rand let them assist in carrying on the lesson. On the con- 
trary, there was a very close adherence to the textbook, and at the 
dame time a failure to follow the suggestions in the textbook as to 
methods of teaching. For example, in a lesson on “ The newspaper,” 
the directions were that the teacher should. have a newspaper, and the 
pupils should read it, but as there was no newspaper in the class the 
lesson lost most of its value. 

Also, it can not be denied that there was a tendency to treat the 
> ^members of the class as though they were children. The attitude 
’ was kindly, but the tone of voice was not that of an equal addressing 
equals. Often the context of tho lesson or the method of questioning 
l^v^as nothing short of absurd when ij/wns remembered that it was 
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adults. who were receiving instruction 5 as, for example, u How many 
different things are there in the sky?” The answer was'^The sun, 
moon, stars, and clouds.” Aside from the fact that the answer is 
not what might be called a comprehensive list of the u things in the 
sky,” the lesson was taught without any graphic representation to 
insure that the pupils attached the right words to the right objects. 
Or again, in one class they read selections on a A coal mine,” u The 
iron and steel industry,” and “ A packing house.” Although there 
were men in the class who doubtless know far more about these in- 
dustries than the teacher, and although discussion on any one of 
them might have been used as a basis for testing how far the men 
had developed £he art of communicating their ideas in English, no 
attempt was made to do anything bqt read each selection and pass 
on to the next. ) ■ ■ , 

The most serious criticism, however, was that with few exceptions 
there was no attempt at individual instruction. The pupils were 
- taught as a class, instead of being divided into small groups and 
allowed to progress according to their ability. There was little use 
of tWTlnductive method in determiningsthe needs of each individual 
in the class and in developing his power of communication. 

As it happens, the best teaching of English which was obsorvecl 
was in a class of workers taught by an organizer of one of the labor 
organizations. The enunciation was ndt always correct, but the 
spirit in the class was that of equals working out a problem together. 
There was the most thorough individual instruction, and an alert- 
ness on the port of the teacher in finding out th? difficulties of each 
pupil and helping him to solve them. The men were working hard, * 
even doing home work for each lesson, and there was an atmosphere 
of mutual helpfulness that was most inspiriting.- 

b^Lation op hours op work to evening school 

, . INSTRUCTION. 

But even if the instruction was of the best possible type, there i a 
another reason for the present failure to secure large numbers in 
evening schools for whicn the school is not responsible in any way, 
and which no amount of attraction on the part of the school can off- 
set. We refer to the hours of work in the average industry and the 
prevalence of night work Over and over again, as we have pointed 
*out, when the workers were asked why they did not attend evening 
schools, the answer was a shrug and “ How can I ? I have night 
work ” or u My wife works at "night, I take care of the children.? 1 
Consequently, we secured the hours of work of every person in the 
evening schools at the time of the investigation (with the exceptn 
of two small classes). Information was obtained froin, 20Z pupila 
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They were in 41 different types of work. Of the 207 pnpils, 136, or 
65.-7 per cent, worked from 8 hours to 8 hours and 40 minutes. Of 
these, 104 worked an 8 hour and 40-minute day, as the 48-hour week 
is the present standard in the textile industry of Passaic. It is an in- 
teresting fact that, of all the 395 who enrolled in evening schools this 
year. 54.£ per cent of those who stated their employment (304) were 
workers in the textile industry. A third of those from whom the 
hours were secured worked 9 hours and over. Twenty-six worked 
9 hours, and 34 worked from 9£ to 10 hours. 

It is only the exceptional person who, after a 10-hour day, will 
come to evening school for 2 hours’ hard work on learning a new 
language. Nor can it be expected that largo numbers of those having 
Jin 8-hour and 40-minute day will have the energy to attend school 
in the evening. But even this is not as great a handicap as the in- 
termittent night work which unexpectedly* cuts into the attendance 
in classes throughout the school, taking a do^en workers from ono 
class, half a dozen from another, etc. The pupils in evening school 
when asked about night work, replied “ Any time may work nights,” 
“Last year worked nights 12 weeks straight,” “I work two weeks 
day work, one week night work,” or “ May go on night shift next 
week, or overtime to 6 or 7 o’clock,” or “I work four weeks day 
work, one week night work,” cv “Can’t tell when we are going to 
have night w T ork.” 

That was the point; they couldn’t tell when they were going to 
hav^ night work, and this uncertainty plays havoc with the admin- 
istration of the 9chool. No factory with a working force, say of 
2,000, would undertake to get out production if suddenly 500 left ono 
week and didn’t come back for four weeks, and 200 more left just 
before the 500 came back, and didn’t come back for 12 weeks, etc*. 
Administratively, it would be an impossible proposition, and yet 
that is exactly the administrative proposition that is being put up 
■ to the schools at the present time. There is a great deal of agita- 
tion for the teaching of English and the extension of adult educa- 
tion, but the schools can not be expected to function successfully in 
this matter when industrial conditions undermine the effectiveness 
*f the work of the schools, as is the case at present. 

Recognizing this fact the bureau took up with the manufacturers 
in Passaic the question ^ of releasing the workers during the day 
without lo8^of pay to attend classes in English in the public schools. 
At least two of the largest woolen manufacturers hate already 
agreed to release their workers who wish to learn English at 4.30 
in the afternoon with pay 'from 4.30 to 5 (which is the end of the 
day shift in the woolen mills) on consideration that the workers 
will jpve until 5.30 to the lessons. The proposition was also taken 
up With the worfam, and although not all the nationalities could 
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be seen, thu«e groups who were interviewed stated that they consid- 
ered the proposition fair and would be glad to attend the public 
schools to learn English from 4.3 0 to 5.30 p. m. Passgic is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that it h&s manufacturers and workers .who 
are willing to make this arrangement, and also that it has schools 
sufficiently near the mills to make such ah arrangement feasible. 

METHOD OF APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OP ADULT 
EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICALLY UNSOUND. 

» But even this arrangement will not succeed unless the whole 
method of attracting people to the public schools is changed. The 
chief lesson to bo learned from the interviews with the different 
nationalities and from the study of the social and industrial con- 
ditions is that the present niethod of approaching the problem of 
adult education is psychologically unsound; that is, the tendency 
has been to work out plans for the people, hot with them. It is the 
old story of endeavoring to work changes from the top down in- 
stead from the bottom up. Such a method can not produce endiuv 
ing results, since no plan for educational progress can bo ultimately 
successful unless it has its roots in the intelligent understanding of 
the masses of the people. If the schools are to function in the lives 
of tho people, they must be sensitive to the people’s needs, but that 
is not possible except by establishing a means of connection with 
the people so that they may m&ko their needs and desires known. 

This is true in general for the whole country, but its application 
to a c city like Passaic is particularly obvious. In the early days in 
this country, the school was a social gathering place for the people, 
and all the people in the community knew tluit the schools belonged 
to them and were for their use. But at fto present time the case is 
differ At. In a city like Passaic, where the large number of people 
are foreign born and from countries which do not have public school 
systems founded on tho same principles as those of America, the bulk 
of tho people who should be attending the schools have no comprer 
liension of the fact that the schools belong to the people and 
grow and change in accordance with their needs. They do not even 
know that if a certain number of people ask for a course in any sub- 
ject, the schools must provide such a course. .The school is to 
a public institution which spells authority; they do not. think of 
it as a place to go to for recreation and instruction and inspiration. 
They do juot ft ink of it as a place in which they can expand and " 
grow, but ra ther as a piece* in which they must conform, and above 
all they. do. not think of it as their institution which they are re- 
sponsible for developing until it adequately meets the heeds of all the 
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ADULT EDUCATION A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

Tii other words, ’the adult education problem is fundamentally a 
social problem. It is not enough that the school open its doors to the 
people. It is necessary that the school go to them and make them 
eager to learn what the school has to teach ; and it can do this only 
bv rousing their support and confidence and their interest in shar- 
ing in the responsibility of developing the school. 

Moreover, in Paksaic the-social and industrial situation is such 
that a special effort needs to be put forth to enlist the confidence of 
the people and to^make them realize yvhat part the public schools 
can play in their lives. As was pointed out in the beginning of this 
report, there is an unfortunate separation of the foreign-born group 
and the native born. The geographical separation is obvious, but 
to anyone only slightly acquainted with the city the sp^jtual separa- 
tion, the lack of connection between tho two groups, is even more 
striking. At present 80.8 $>er cent of all parents of public-school 
children are foreign bom and over 83.9 per cent of all tho foreign- 
bom .parents live in about one-third of tho city, while the remain- 
ing minority of the population live in tho other section of the city, 
separated by different 'traditions, different ideals, and different 
habits of living, of working, and of enjoying life. It appears to Ik; 
a matter of common current among the more thoughtful citizens 
that one-fourth of the people do not know what the other three- 
fourths are thinking and feeling, and upon the whole there has been 
little successful effort to bridge the chasm by developing mutual 
understanding and respect.' The result has been a lack of under- 
standing and a growth even of suspicion and distrust which is most 
unfortunate. . ' . ’ 

Doubtless the inability of the different'- nationalities to communi- 
cate with each other by means of a common language is one im- 
portant source of misunderstanding; and yet it; was found that this 
misunderstanding had actually progressed so far that there was a 
real skepticism among some’eitizens as to the desire of the foreign 
groups to learn English, and even a dread/>f letting them come to 
the schools to study English for fear offthe use that they might 
make of it. This is, of course, an extreme instance of the lack of 
mutual confidence and trust ; it* is n<4> typical, but it is significant as- 
showing the difficulties to be met. 


ESPIONAGE SYSTEM CREATES DISTRUST. 

Moreover, as a result. of various industrial disputes this distrust has 
without doubt been intensified by the development ampng certain mills 
qf a moot unfortunate type of espionage system over the workers 
yhich could not help but undennin^ continually any possible devolop- 
0 . ment of mutual trust and confidence among the people -<^f Passaic. 

fii 
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lortunately, however, it is understood that this undesirable sy steal 
of espionage is to be abolished. If true, it is highly important from 
an educational standpoint, for since education is a social process and 
can not function as a thing apart from the general social and indus- 
trial situation, and since adult education in particular is dependent 
for its success upon a spirit of social cooperation and mutual con- 
fidence, it is obvious that the continuance of such a^ystem of espion- 
age which creates an atmosphere of suspicion ana distrust would 
make the. successful grrfwth of adult education out of the question. 
Consequently, it is most fortunate, if a more farsighted and statee^ 
manJike policy, of which there are many evidences in Passaic, /dans 
to eliminate such a source of friction and distrust ^ 

It should, however, be clearly understood by the people of 'Passaic 
that, so long as an espionage system so subversive of mutual trust and 
so$al confidence among the adult population of Passaic continues 
the educational process is impossible. 

recommendations.* 

- As ft result, then, of the investigation the bureau makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: • ' £ 

* 1* d separate departnient of adult education. — Up to the present 
time adult education has been curried on in evening schools as a sort 
of adjunct to the day school, and the stuff lias been largely made up 
of already overworked day-school teachers. This was not a matter of 
great importance 25 or 50 years ago, but now the problem of adult 
education lias assumed such proportions and is of such vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the community that it warrants the crea- 
tion of a separate department with a separate stuff of workers. 

Staff: There should be a director and one assistant and clerical 
assistance. « 

Ham's: The horn's of work of the adult education staff should 1*> 
from 1 p. m. to 10 p. in. 

Purposes: The object overeating such a department would-be, in 
Hie first place, to insure tlie undivided attention of a group, of ex- 
perts on the problem of adult education. In the second place, the 
director would be responsible for building up ttya work through the 
cooperntion of the people. This would necessitate getting into per- 
sonal contact with all the different nationality groups, labor- on 
organisations, clubs, etc., speaking at their meetings, explaining the 
purposes of tho adult education department, getting tkeir criticisms 
and suggestions, and asking each of them to elect a Relegate to.a , 
central advisory committee. . 

’ ft* dn advisory There should be an advisory emmefl 

nfade up of representatives elected by the different nationalities 
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■labor organizations, clubs, etc., which should assist the adult edu- 
cation department in developing the schools in accordance with the 
demands of the people. These representatives 0 n the council would 
be responsible for making the plans of the adult. education depart- 
ment known to the different nationality and labor-union groups, 
enlisting their interest, getting criticisms and statement of desires’ 
in regard io courses, etc., and thus keepirtg the adult education 
department in touch with the needs of the people. » ' • 

III. Courses in the adult education department . — Inasmuch as the 
courses -will be developed in connection with the demands of the 
people, it 'would be inconsistent to lay out any hard and fast plans 
ior such courses, but the investigation tended to show that the peo- 
ple want the following courses: 

(а) A course for training teachers of the different nationalities to 
teach their own people English. 

It was very evident that the different foreign groups in Passaic 
would be much more likely to attend evening school. if they could 1* 
taught by people of their own nationality. Whatever may be the 
arguments from a pedagogical standpoint as to the relative value of 
a teacher of native, birth or foreign birth teaching English, as a 
matter of fact, there is no question that in Passaic the large number 
of foreign bom would be more likely to attend English classes if 
they could be taught by people of their own nationality. As they 
expressed it, they would not get discouraged in the beginning. The 
(difference in the enrollment and attendance numbers shows how im- 
portant it is to eliminate the various elements which make for that 
u discouragement in the beginning.” It might be possible to follow 
a plan sometimes employed in universities of having a native teacher 
and a foreign teacher each teach one group twice a week. Under 
such a plan the foreign teacher explains the idiomatic plirases in 
terms that the foreign group would know, and the native-born Amor- . 
ican could teach the grammatical construction, etc. In order to make 
it possible for these specially trained teachers to teacli in tlfe evening 
schools, it would be necessary to take up with the State commissioner 
the question of changing the regulations in regard to the require- 
ments for teaching in evening -school. 

(б) Day courses.— There shtmld be day courses for the teaching of 
English to beginners from 4.30 tokJK) p.m. As has been pointed out 
earlier in the report, certain manufacturers are willing to release 
their workers at 4.30 without loss of pay to toko up such courses, and 
it is prohable that many others would be’ willing to make such an 
arrangement. The director of adult education should make an- 
nouncement of this plan to the advisory council, and the representa- 
tives in that council should carry the information to their different, 
nationality and labor-union groups. It is important that the an-* 
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syunoconcAt should ooiue this way i^lLer than thiougk the employers. 
The dirtHar would have to send records of attendance to the* mills „ 
*» that thy arrangement fcH* payment for the half hoar in school' 
could be made 

(c) E renmy court #.*. — The evening courses would probably divide 
tJieni$e1ves*as follows: . f 

{(I) Advanced courses in English or in history, economics, etc. One 
reason, prolmbly. why adults do not stay longer in evening school is 
1>eoarfte there is nothing to look forward to. Yet the movement in 
lal>or unions for workers’ institutes and trade-union colleges, with 
courses in history, economics, law, sociology, etc., is evidence of how 
great a desire there is for more advanced courses. There is no reason 
why such Courses should not be given in public schools whenever 
enough students request them. Doubtless it would be possible to Se- 
cure university professors to give these. courses, as is done in the uni- 
versity tutorial classes in England, and in certain of the worker^ 
institutes in this country. 

(2) Courses in .science, art, shop, etc. The schools in the part of 

the city where the largest number of people would attend evening 
school — public schools Nos. 10 and 12 — are of the modern type, * 
equipped with laboratories and studios. The present evening classes 
in. science, meclu^tal drawing, etc., coijd easily he extended as the 
demand grew. ’ 

(3) Recreation, athletics, etc. If adult education is really to func- 
tion in the lives of the people the schools must become the people’s 
dubs, where they may hold their meetings and entertainments and 
where they may get the opportunity for athletics, etc. Fortunately 
public schools Nos. 10 and 12 are well equipped to meet these de- 
mands, and already. much is being done in this respect. With a de- 
partment of adult education, there is no reason why all these facilities 
should not be in use all the time by all the people in the noighl>or- 
hood. 

CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, it should Ih? enq>husize& again that education is a 
social process. The adult education problem is a social problem. 
If it^s to l>e worked out successfully, it nrust be developed through 
the intelligent understanding and cooperative responsibility of ^]1 
the people. ' If there is any tendency to bring pressure to bear to 
refuse any individual Or group of individuals the opportunity to 
learn English for fear of the opinions which they may express when 
they can express them in English; if there is an atmosphere of dis- 
trust and skepticism outside the schools ns to the sincerity of the 
desire. of the majority to learn English: if espionage displaces the 
community benefits of rational freedom ; if the attempt is made to r 






